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“He rose up, and intercepted her advance to the tea-table,”—p. 659. 


MINNIE’S TRUST.—I 
BY_K. 8S, MACQUOID, AUTHOR OF “ELINOR DRYDEN’S PROBATION,” ETC. 


UT, aunt, I remember you told me, when I| “It seems to re,” said Miss Ailson, and she 
was a little girl, that faithlessness was the | turned round peevishly on her sofa, “that you are 
worst fault a woman could be guilty of; that | always bringing up sayings of mine, Minnie, to 
it was sin to God and man alike.” fit your own purposes.” 
VOL, Il. 94 
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Minnie Seymour bent over her needlework—her 
heart swelled proudly with the tears she kept 
back, but not for long. The broken, suffocating 
cough of the invalid drove away the angry thought, 
and left only pity for her aunt’s suffering. 

“'There is no use in answering,” she said to her- 
self; “aunt is willing enough that I should keep 
true to Martin, when she is not ill. I must be 
patient, that’s all.” 

The -clock on the chimney-piece struck six. 
Minnie folded up her work, and cleared the table 
of the few books that lay on it. Her aunt was 
roused by her movements. 

“You need not disturb yourself yet, Minnie; 
I told Jane we would drink tea at seven to-night. 
I expect a visitor.” 

“ A visitor?” 

“Yes; it is a long time since we had one, is it 
not?’ Miss Ailson turned her face away from 
her niece’s earnest eyes while she finished her 
sentence. “ But Mr. Ruddick has been so kind, 
and he wishes to hear you sing so much, child, 
that I asked him.” 

“Oh! aunt, I—I don’t care to sing to Mr. 
Ruddick! Indeed, I don’t think I could sing to 
any one to-night.” 

Miss Ailson suppressed her vexation, and tried 
to answer pleasantly— 

“Oh! yes, dear, you'll sing presently. Now I 
want you to help me into my room, that I may 
change my cap.” 

She longed to ask Minnie to brighten herself up 
a bit, but prudence whispered’ that she was best 
’ left alone at present. 

Minnie Seymour went up-stairs to her own bed- 
room, and sat down 1o think. She was an orphan, 
and had never known any guardian but Miss 
Ailson, her mother’s elder sister. Aunt Patty had 
proved herself a kind and competent instructress, 
and in other matters besides mere teaching had 
tried to do her duty by her sister’s only child; but 
mere will cannot altogether change a nature, and 
there was a stiffness and a want.of sympathy in 
Miss Ailson, which often came into collision with 
her niece’s wild spirits, and checked her warm, 
enthusiastic nature. Still, when Martin Hunter, 
nearly three years before, had asked Minnie to be 
his wife, as soon as he should have made a home 
for her, Miss Ailson had been kind and indulgent, 
and had not urged—as Minnie had feared she 
would urge—the folly of a long engagement. All 
she had stipulated for was, that a definite time 
should be fixed. “This,” she had said, “ will 
brace up your energy, Mr. Hunter, and teach you 
how to husband time; and it will preserve Minnie 
from the heart-sickness of waiting on from year to 
year.” This aloud; the aunt had thought secretly: 
“In three years’ time he will have forgotten all 
about Minnie, and I shall have made a muth better 





match for her; whereas, if I oppose the engage- 
ment, she, at any rate, with her romantic notions, 
will go on waiting for him till Doomsday.” 

Minnie was just eighteen when her lover sailed 
for Canton—-a pretty, bright-looking girl, with 
dark brown eyes and hair, and a fair, transparent 
skin. 

A few days after her twentieth birthday, the 
bank in which Aunt Patty’s property was invested 
failed. This brought ruin, and, with the news of 
misfortune, an attack of paralysis fell suddenly on 
Miss Ailson. 

Some months passed before the bank affairs 
were reduced to any definite results, and then 
# appeared that about £90 a year remained of the 
comfortable income they had been used to. 

Long before this they had moved into small 
cheap lodgings near Hornsey. Minnie tried to 
make the best of things: at any rate, she said, 
they had much purer air than they had had in 
Bedford Place, and they could see a larger amount 
of blue sky from their windows; and when she 
went out walking—dear me! I should think there 
was a difference! Why, when June came, she 
positively gathered both dog-roses and honey- 
suckles in a real hawthorn-hedge. As to buitter- 
cups, you could find fields'*fullof them. “Of 
course, it is hard for aunt’”—so ran her sweet, 
babbling letters to Martin—*she is deprived of 
many little comforts one knows she ought to have 
in such infirm health; but to me, personally, I 
cannot say the change is a severe trial, I find so 
much compensation.” 

By every mail she had sent off a letter to 
Martin, and till the bank failure, each one had 
been fondly and faithfully answered. Since then, 
total silence. 5 

Minnie had grown thinner lately, and no wonder. 
Miss Ailson had told her that she must give up 
all thought of Mr. Hunter. It was plain, now, 
that he had been actuated by mercenary motives, 
and not love, when he asked her to be his wife. 
Besides, the three years would soon have expired, 
and his silence was a sure proof that he wished 
his engagement ended. 

Minnie listened with a swelling heart and 
flushed cheeks to these exordiums, and often 
drew forth anger by defending her absent lover. 
Lately, Miss Ailson had rarely alluded to him; 
she had spoken more of the folly of a single life 
for women, and advised her niece not to think 
of following her example, and remaining an old 
maid. And then Minnie had declared her inten- 
tion of keeping true to her first love, and had 
quoted her aunt’s own words to her on the subject 
of constancy. 

She sat, now, holding her head between her 
hands, wondering at the change in Miss Ailson. 
She would have welcomed back the old, harsh 
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manner for the sake of the open-hearted dealing | 
that had always gone with it. 

“Tt seems now—I know it is wrong to think 
it, but I can’t help it—as if aunt had secrets from 
me; and how could she think of asking Mr. 
Ruddick to tea? She would never have dreamed 
of inviting him to Bedford Place.” 

She sat still a little while. 

“After all, I say one thing, and do another. 
When I last wrote to Martin, I said that I would 
noi even murmur at the delay of his: letters, 
because our heavenly Father knows what is best 
for us all, and will teach us to know it too, if we 
only trust in him—and I will trust. No, there’s 
no use in only saying that. I will constantly ask 
God to teach me to trust in him, and that will 
help me against hard thoughts of poor dear 
aunt; for then, all that she says and does will 
seem his will towards me.” 

When Minnie went down-stairs, she found a tall, 
florid, portly man, sitting with her aunt. She 
bowed; she had seen Mr. Ruddick once or twice 
before in Bedford Place, when he had come to 
ialk business matters with Miss Ailson. She did 
not know in what Mr. Ruddick’s kindness con- 
sisted, although her aunt had spoken of it often 
lately, and she saw no more reason for shaking 
hands with him in the shabby lodging than in 
the well-furnished study in Bedford Place. 

Mr. Ruddick did, apparently. He rose up, and 
intercepted her advance to the tea-table, by a 
hearty grasp, which made her fingers tingle, and 
brought a shade of vexation to her eyes. 

“Pleasant day for walking, Miss Minnie; been 
out, I dare say P” 

Minnie assented; she thought Mr. Ruddick was 
abetter-looking man when he only talked business. 
“He is odious when he smiles,” said the critical 
beauty. 

She had to undergo plenty of smiles before the 
end of the evening; worse still, when her aunt 
asked her to sing, and she, good in her new 
resolution, rose to obey, Mr. Ruddick rose, too, 
and taking her hand, with awkward politeness, 
led her up to the pianoforte. She was very 
angry, although she scarcely knew why. It was 
plain the poor man was passionately fond of 
music: he asked for one song after another, and 
sat entranced while her sweet, rich voice warbled 
each melody. She stopped abruptly, and rose up. 
Was he never going away P 

He went at last. And when he pressed Minnie’s 
hand at saying “ Good night,” her pretty upper lip 
curved disdainfully ; but he never saw it. He went 
home and planned new furniture for his house, and 
thought liow charming Minnie would look in a 
black velvet dress and a diamond necklace. 

Mr. Ruddick went often to drink tea in Pavonia 
Terrace, and every time he brought with him 





some little token of friendship for Minnie or her 
aunt. 

“You are not as careful, Minnie, as you used 
to be,” said Miss Ailson; “that pretty fern-basket 
looks negleeted.” 

“ Aunt !”—Minnie spoke so abruptly that her 
aunt started with surprise—-“ can’t you ask Mr. 
Ruddick to leave off sending flowers and things? 
there are more already than I can attend to, and 
—and—besides, I don’t like always to be saying 
‘thank you,’ when he comes.” 

“You had better tell him so,” said Aunt Patty, 
drily. 

“T, aunt? I would much rather not; it would 
seem as if I took all these attentions to myself.” 

“ Minnie’—Miss Ailson sat upright on her sofa 
—“do not even affect insincerity; you know as 
well as I do why Mr. Ruddick comes here, and 
to whom all his kindness is addressed.” 

Minnie blushed with shame, and anger too; but 
she tried not to speak on impulse. “Mr. Rud- 
dick, I hope, surely comes to see you, aunt, and 
his presents are meant to decorate your room; 
when I thank him, it is for his kindness to you, 
as well as for the beauty of all these flowers and 
plants.” 

Mr. Ruddick was announced; so Miss Ailson 
had to hoard her reply. 

In a few minutes’ time she rose up, saying she 
was going to seek a letter about which she wished 
to consult him, and, to Minnie’s surprise and 
dismay, she refused to be helped to her room. 

“Give me my stick,’ she said; “and, Mr. 
Ruddick, perhaps you will kindly close the door 
after me.” 

For a moment, Minnie felt as if she must follow 
her; and then she reproached herself for her want 
of faith. What could happen to her that was not 
sent to her? and with it would come the help she 
needed. 

So when, after clearing his throat once or twice, 
Mr. Ruddick came up to her, as she stood by the 
open window, she did not blush or tremble, 
although her aunt’s manner had made her sure 
that her doubts and fears about this conspiraey 
against her constancy were going to be realised. 

“Miss Minnie, I think you know what I have 
to say.” 

He stopped—he really wanted a little help, but 
he had to go on without it. “I believe you are 
aware——” Nature came in here and pushed his 
conventional propriety aside; or rather the fear 
he laboured under lest he should in any way in- 
fringe its rules. ‘“ Miss Minnie, I love you very 
dearly, and I hope you'll like me well enough to 
become my wife.” 

He stopped—he was utterly surprised at his 
own. audacity, and I suppose Minnie was too, she 
trembled and turned so pale. But she would not 
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let kim build even an instant’s false hope on her 
silence. 

“T am very sorry, Mr. Ruddick, but it is im- 
possible.” 

Mr. Ruddick grew redder than ever. “Don’t 
say so, Miss Seymour; you are young yet, and, 
perhaps, I have spoken out too aruptly. I will 
not press you for an answer now; you shall take 
your own time about it.” 

Minnie shook her head. 

“You will say, good night to me?” he said, so 
gently and humbly, that she gave him her hand, 
and he went away before she could find courage to 
repeat her refusal. 

Minnie shrank from telling her aunt what had 
happened, and Miss Ailson was puzzled. Mr. Rud- 
dick had written to her the day before to ask her 
permission to address her niece, and she had 
granted it joyfully. 

In less than a week, Mr. Ruddick again made 
his appearance. His manner was completely 
changed. Instead of the elaborate and officious 
attentions he had bestowed on Minnie, he scarcely 
ventured to speak to her; but he was ready in- 
stantly to fulfil her slightest wish, or anticipate 
any movement. 

“ Love is teaching him refinement, at all events,” 
thought Miss Ailson. 

Minnie grew more and more sad and thoughtful. 
Martin’s silence continued. She still wrote to 
him, but her letters had grown timid and re- 
strained. She no longer felt sure that they were 
as dear to him, although till she should hear that 
he wished their engagement ended, she would not 
give up her trust in his constancy. 

“Letters are often lost; and there are ship- 
wrecks too; or he may be ill.” 

And this last fear blanched poor Minnie’s cheeks 
and kept her awake at night. 

She grew graver. She exerted herself to amuse 
her aunt; but when she found herself alone again, 
something very like hopelessness oppressed her. 
Still, she never breathed a murmur of complaint, 
either against Martin, or her heavenly Father's 
will, in laying this sorrow on her. At any rate, 
her aunt had not spoiled Minnie. 

“It is all sent for good,” she said, trying to smile 
through the tears that came raining down over 
her needlework. “Even if I am never to see him 
again, I will believe the trial is sent in love. I 
will try to say, ‘ God’s will be done.’” 

It was the sixth time the mail had come in 
without a letter. She longed to seek some sym- 
pathy in her aunt, but Miss Ailson’s steady silence 
made this impossible: also, she dreaded to give 
any opportunity for mention of Mr. Ruddick. 

Poor man, his visits were becoming intensely 
irritating. At first his changed mannér and 
humble, devoted ways, had touched her, and she 


had been much kinder to him than she had ever 
shown herself before; but, as day by day her 
suspense became more heart-sickening, the effort 
of seeming at her ease increased, and she could 
scarcely see Mr. Ruddick arrive with patience. 

Her manner varied—sometimes it was cold and 
indifferent, sometimes petulant. 

Miss Ailson observed her keenly, and drew her 
own conclusions. 

“She is low-spirited, and her patience is ex- 
hausted, and no wonder. This is just the time 
for a judicious mart to step in to cure her of 
her disappointment. I am not quite sure that 
she is not growing tired of all this silent 
devotion. Why does not the man pluck up a 
little spirit ?” 

Miss Martha Ailson was not ashamed of being 
|a strong-minded woman. She had no notion of 
letting things take their course, when a word or 
a look would help them. 

As soon as Mr. Ruddick made his appearance, 
on the evening when the mail had again disap- 
pointed Minnie of a letter, Aunt Patty managed 
to get her niece out of the room, by sending her 
to look in the wrong place for some yarn for her 
own knitting. 

“Now, Mr. Ruddick”—she looked at him 
severely—‘I am going to give you a piece of 
my mind. Last July you asked my leave to 
speak to Minnie; here we are in September, and 
you seem to me not to have made the slightest 
advance.” 

Mr. Ruddick reddened. He felt he could do 
anything to win Minnie, but he did not consider 
that Miss Ailson had a right to lecture him like 
a schoolboy. 

“T beg your pardon, I cannot agree with you,” 
he said, stiffly. “I think Miss Seymour under- 
stands me far better than she did, and, in time, I 
hope she may be brought to love me.” 

“Time! nonsense; if you give her any more 
time, somebody else, who is not quite so patient, 
will step in and rob you of her. ‘ Faint heart,’— 
you know the rest, Mr. Ruddick. Do you expect 
my niece to drop into your mouth of her own 
| accord ? You are enough to tire any girl's 
| patience with your shilly-shallying. Give me my 
stick, please; I must go and help that girl to find 
my wool.” 
| Mr. Ruddick stood wondering. Was the im- 
patience he had lately noticed in Minnie, a favour- 
able sign, then? His hopes were too ready to 
|help him against his judgment. And while he 
| still debated the question with himself, Minnie 


| 
‘came in with an armful of reels and balls and 


skeins of wool. 
“T have had such a hunt——” She stopped, 
‘and looked surprised not to see her aunt. 
(To be concluded.) 











THE ANGELS AT THE TOMB. 





THE ANGELS, AND WHAT THEY SAID AT THE TOMB. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM JOSEPH SMITH, B.A. 


‘“‘ Why seek ye the living among the dead? He is not here, but is risen.” —Luke xxiv. 5, 6. 


SNGELS in the grave! Strange place 
indeed, yet there they were. And 
| thus the grave, no longer the “ bourne 
whence no traveller returns,” becomes 
the place of transfiguration, the holy 
porch, where robes of earth are laid aside, and this 
mortal puts on its immortality, to join the banquet 
of our King. Henceforth it is no dreary charnel- 
house, but the meeting-point for men and angels, 
where blessed ones await the enfranchised souls, 
and troops of eager spirits welcome the new guests. 
Who, then, need tremble to enter where the 
Master lay so willingly? who can shudder at its 
associations, when heaven’s shining messengers 
have joyously hastened thither? Honour in place 
of dishonour, glory instead of shame, are woven into 
its memories. It is the gate, not of our humiliation, 
but of our exaltation. Its hallowed precincts bear 
the imprint of the Saviour’s footsteps, whilst angel- 
watchers guard the marble portals. No more the 
skeleton and scythe; no more the land of doubt 
and shadow—of a silence broken by no word or 
song; no more the cypress and the dirge of woe. 
Anew vision has appeared ; a new story is written 
over the tomb; a new legend marks the vault of 
death: angel supporters at the head and feet, and 
this the reading of the scroll: “ Why seek ye the 
living among the dead? . . . . he is risen.” 

How deeply this new thought about death had 
penetrated the minds of the early Christians, we 
have evidence to show in the Catacombs. These 
were long subterranean galleries, hewn out of the 
stone, near Rome, where were buried, for the most 
part, Christians of the first three centuries, though 
there are some later. We know them as the burial- 
places of the Christians on/y, both from the cha- 
racter of the emblems sculptured over them, and 
from the fact that the pagans burnt their dead, 
placing the ashes often in columbaria, or else 
buried the bodies in conditoria, easily distinguish- 
able from the Catacombs; whilst the Jews had a 
cemetery of their own, in their district, Trans- 
Tiberim. 

The monuments in these Catacombs are most 
valuable to us, as affording a picture of early 
Christian life, which we could not get from 
writings, for the writers were among the upper 
classes. The rudeness, too, of all these inscriptions, 
a$ you see them arranged in the Vatican museum, 
side by side with the epitaphs of rich Romans, 
shows how the weak things of this world confound 
the mighty. But that in them which is to our | 
present purpose is their extremely cheerful aspect. | 





There is nothing of the revived heathenism, such as 
we see in later times. No lugubrious matron—no 
cherub with inverted face—no broken capital with 
its ruined wreath—no black folding-doors of death, 
such as our memory recalls on more than one 
famous monument of modern Christianity. Truly, 
an afternoon’s stroll through Kensal Green or 
Highgate, and an examination of the hackneyed 
types of tombstones, with which bad examples of 
artists and sculptors, and the miserably cold 
conventionalities of our stone-cutters have filled 
them, would testify but very poorly to the vitality 
of our Christian faith, and to the vividness with 
which we realised the things of the spirit-world, 
and believed in the glorious certainty of a 
resurrection. 

In the Catacombs, how different! There we see 
the good Shepherd, sometimes with a sheep on his 
shoulders; the dove; the palm-branch and sacra- 
mental cup over the martyr’s vault—(but no repre- 
sentation of the pains of his martyrdom); Jonah’s 
history and that of Lazarus, to indicate the resurrec- 
tion ; Noah and the ark; the Saviour, with staff in 
hand, blessing the loaves for the Last Supper; and 
Moses, striking the rock, as emblem of the wa‘ers 
of love and life. Then we have crosses, indeed, 
but no crucifixes,—not even a representation of the 
passion, except in the sacrifice of Isaac; and no 
prayer for the dead, nor invocation of the saints, 
only such confident, hopeful addresses to them as 
these: “Victoria, may thy spirit be refreshed 
with good!” and “ He sleeps, but he lives.” Such 
is the holy glow of fervent trust which they 
exhibit, who had learnt the angels’ lesson, not to 
seek the living among the dead. 

But Peter and John did not see those angels; 
nor as yet other of the disciples. Doubtless they 
hurried to the sepulchre, when they heard the 
startling news that the body was not there. 
Crowds, too, throngh that memorable day would 
flock into the garden, talk of the strange report, 


discuss the story of the watch, and wonder 


whether it were true. Busy rumour would hare 
marvel enough to tell, magnifying and inventing 
with no small facility. But none beheld the angels, 
none heard that message, save those gentle-hearted 
women, who were last by the cross, last from the 
sepulchre, and first there again under the grey 
dawn of the first workday morning. 

And it is ever so. Angels are about us always: 
—a cloud of myriad witnesses. It is a fancy of 
a living divine that they lie under every natural 
object as under a veil; that every tree or stone 
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may be a resting-point for celestial wings—a fancy 
strangely. mingling materialism with spiritual 
truth—seeking the living beings under the dead 
atoms of matter. Still the angels are there. We 
see them not, because we are absorbed into our 
own earthliness. Our petty, paltry cares, our 
little baffled plans, enthral our very souls. The 
disciples, then, saw not, because they were holden 
in the blindness of their own disappointed ex- 
pectations, who had only thought that He would 
at this time have restored the kingdom to Israel. 

Neither will death reveal his secrets to those 
who rush to the scrutiny with an almost irreverent 
curiosity. Peter went in, and turned over and 
examined the linen clothes in vain. So did John 
after him. Indeed, it often seems as though we 
required some medium to render these things 
visible. We want, so to speak, the burning spec- 
trum of trial, to throw upon the screen of our 
understandings, these discriminated lines of truth. 
Or, as the physiologist dissects minuter tissue in 
water, that he may observe it the more carefully, 
So we, in a bath of tears, begin to perceive the finer 
and more delicate nerves of spiritual existence. 
In short, we want a warmer love of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. They see the angels whose spirits are 
clearest from the stains of earth: and what but 
love Diyine—all-searching love—can thus trans- 
figure them? They see the angels whose hearts 
are most sensitive to human sympathy—who give 
the cup of cold water to a disciple in the name 
of a disciple. It is not the place, but the act and 
the person, that can make the angels visible. 


*€ Before the hourly miracle of life, 
Blindfold, we stand, and sigh as though God were not. 
I have wandered in the mountains, mist-bewildered, 
And now a breeze comes, and the veil is lifted, 
And priceless flowers, o’er which I trode unheeded, 
Gleam ready to my grasp.” 


But, happily for us, not alone to those most 
stainless through all their past conduct are the 


angel-visions vouchsafed. Those on whose fair 
memory there rests no livid spot of past baseness 
—those whom sweet poetic instinct and early 
nursing of Christian culture have drawn most im- 
perceptibly and insensibly heavenward; no, not to 
those only. There is joy for the sin-laden, when 
they shall have repented. The Magdalene also saw 
there angels; she out of whom had been cast the 
seven devils. Much had she been forgiven, and 
she in turn loved much. What, indeed, but a tan- 
talising picture would the story of angel-visit be, if 
it could be realised only in aught of its beauty and 
gladness by those who, like Samuel and Timothy, 
had knelt in rapture, waiting on the Lord from 
their infancy? Where, in such case, would be the 
comfort and encouragement to the late-converted, 
to the long-time hypocrite, if for them hut a bare 
pardon and hair-breadth hope? God does not stint 





his mercy so. The resurrection itself would be 
little to us, if it did not prove that all manner of 
corruption must yield before a risen Saviour; 
corruption worse than the ghastly softening of 
flesh and crumbling of bone—that deadlier cor- 
ruption of mind and heart! Habit and fire of olden 
passion are hard to subdue; but Jacob, wrestling 
at Mahanaim, though his sinew shrank, had seen 
the vision and won the spirit-victory. He with 
the lame thigh was Israel the Prevailer. The 
tomb of the risen Saviour is nigh unto his cross. 

And now, more particularly, what did the angels 
say? what but this?—that life is the law, death 
the exception: life sovereign, death the intruder, 
“Why seek ye the living among the dead?” “We 
must not, then, mourn over bereavement, ag 
though it were absolute loss. We must not sit with 
folded hands, in despair and fretfulness, because 
one has left us, on whom we had learnt to lean with 
peculiar attachment. We must not let “ our hearts 
stand still in our bosom, just as a time-piece stops 
in a house that is stricken by lightning,” nor our 
souls sink within us, “as in wells the water sinks 
before an earthquake’s shock.” Uncontrolled 
grief is simply heathenish. It wanders among the 
tombs, as though an evil spirit possessed it. Ib 
fondly wreathes the cold turf with immortelle, 
and neglects its duties to the living around. Do 
your best for them while they live, and when they 
die, yield them up in Christian confidence to Him 
who gave them to you. Nay, but there are some 
people who never wake up to the merits of their 
friends, until those friends are dead; who, after 
treating them abominably during life, mourn them 
inconsolably after death, like Richard I. wailing 
over his father’s remains at the abbey of Fonte- 
vrault. 

It is not genuine sorrow that seals up the 
heart so soon as it has been emptied of its first 
love. The best tribute is to embalm the memory, 
and not the body; to love those whom the de- 
parted ones loved; to carry out their wishes, as 
though they were still alive; to execute the works 
of usefulness they inaugurated. What a poor of- 
fering at the shrine of the departed, to hang it 
with rusty weapons and the fading trophies of 
their earthliness; and but a mean appreciation of 
their character, to consider they would be pleased 
to have some few bits of relics hugged for their sake 
with superstitious concern. Surely a saint, when 
he ascends to his glory, would wish you to raise 

** Yet one more strain of joy and triumph holy, 
For a new work achieved and victory won ; 
Another vessel in the haven anchored, 
Another warfare well and nobly done.” 

Go, then, Christian brother, in the depth of thy, 
sorrow to the sepulchre of Christ, and there find 
the stone that burdened thee in forethought rolled 
away. Go, and find the grave itself emptied, the 
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the gleaming, golden, open gates of heaven. Still, 
as on that first resurrection morn those angel- 
porters keep their place; still, as on that day, 
there steals upon mortal ears an angel-whisper, 


sounding like the silver tinkling of a hill rivulet: 
and the music of that sound is life. And the 
Lord of life himself is near by: he will soon 
appear to thee: for himself has said, “I will not 
leave you comfortless: I will come to you.” 








HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE ANTI-PAPAL MOVEMENT IN ITALY. 


IV.—PROGRESS OF PAPAL THEOCRACY IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


"HN order to understand the revolution 
Wes: —for such it was—of which Gregory 
. [Ah VII. became the leader, it is necessary 
; ; a9 

-— the Church to the secular power under 
the feudal system. 
pline of the Catholic community were theoretically 
governed by canonical tradition, subject to the 
modifications which I have noticed in the pre- 
ceding article in favour of papal authority. 

But, although such was the theory, the practice 
was often in contradiction with it; and the en- 
croachments of emperors and kings in ecclesias- 
tical appointments had become a general rule, 
through the political dependence of the bishops 


to cast a glance on the relation of| Peter Damiani, ard 


The constitution and disci- | 


| took the lead in the movement. The good Bishops 
| Otto, of Vercelli, and Ratherius, of Verona, in the 
tenth century, the learned Gerbert, the pious 
other earnest men, among 
whom the young and ardent reformer, Ariald of 
Milan, in the eleventh, raised up the standard of 
| Certo purity in morals and worship against 
the vices of the hierarchy and the idolatrous 
superstitions which had obscured the ideal of the 
Christian conscience. The spiritual reform of the 
| Church was warmly supported by the monastic 
| order of St. Benedict, and it acquired thereby a 
| monastic tendency. The immorality of the priests 
had excited the feeling of the masses to an ex- 
| aggerated aversion against all connections of the 


| 
| 


on the crown as owners of feudal lands. These | clergy with secular life, whilst the asceticism of the 
lands were, at each election, re-granted to the | monks grew in honour and influence. The attempt 
bishops and abbots in the usual form of feudal | made by Cunibert, Bishop of Turin, to elevate the 
investiture. Whenever an episcopal see was | moral and social character of his ecclesiastics by 
vacant, the insignia of the office—viz., the ring | allowing them the right of legal marriage, was, in 
and the crosier—were sent to the sovereign, who | spite of its local success, generally spurned by 
gave them back to the new bishop, investing him | popular prejudice and theocratic interest. The 
with the tenure and government of the temporali- | temper of the age was for the enactment of the law 
ties annexed to the Church. Oftentimes the em-| of celibacy. Hildebrand, the son of a smith of 
perors conferred them upon persons of their own | Soana, in Tuscany, was educated to a purer con- 


choice, without waiting for any form of election. 
And, in all cases, the prelates were bound to do 
homage and tender the oath of allegiance to their 
royal or imperial patron. The same feudal rela- 
tion, and the same abuses, prevailed in all ranks of 
the hierarchy, the bishops and abbots distributing, 
as feudal Jords, all ecclesiastical benefices which 
were at their disposal. The consequence was, that 
political interests, corruption and bribery, or, as 
it is called when practised in spiritual matters, 
simony, caused the Church to be invaded by a host 
of ambitious and violent, or ignorant and pleasure- 


seeking men. The military pursuits, to which | 


they addicted themselves, were perchance a minor 
evil, in comparison with the vicious life of the 
prelates, the utter neglect of their religious duties, 
and the immorality which spread itself, by their 
example and their unbridled passions, in all social 
relations; whilst the oppression and misery of the 
people went beyond anything that can be con- 
ceived in our times. A reform, to save religion 
and society, was of urgent necessity, and Italy 


ception of Christianity in a Benedictine convent at 
Rome. Thence the blending in his mind of the 
idea of ecclesiastical reform with monasticism; 
whilst he had, probably, imbibed from his birth 
that democratic spirit which made him readily 
sympathise with the suffering classes. Gregory 
VII. placed, from the beginning of his pontificate, 
the papal power at the head of the popular move- 
ment for reform, by his decree against simony 
and by enforcing celibacy on the secular clergy, 
Of these two measures, the second, dependent on a 
transient reaction against the vices of the age, 
was the source of theocratic tyranny, fanaticism, 
|and unmitigated evils in after-times. The first 
| was an act of the utmost consequence, containing, 
| as we shall see, the germ of religious reformation 
| against Papacy itself, and of the emancipation of 
| the laity from the ecclesiastical as well as from the 
feudal hierarchy. To prevent simony, the Pope 
| not only strove to restore the canonical elections, 
‘but proceeded altogether to forbid the imperial 
investiture. This prohibition was tantamount to 
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a renunciation, on the part of the Church, of all/ tion and crime. “ Who does not know,” he wrote 
fiefs and secular privileges that had been granted | to Herman, Bishop of Mentz, “that kings and 
by the emperors ; or, if the lands were to remain | lords have descended from those who, ignorant of 
in its possession without investiture, it was | God, have by pride and perfidy, rapine and mur- 
equivalent to a sentence of forfeiture against the | ders, endeavoured to overrule their equals—viz., 
crown. The decree of Gregory was, therefore, | their fellow-men? All temporal governments, 
vehemently resisted by the German court, as well | if not guided and controlled by the moral juris. 
as by the bishops attached to the imperial party; | diction of the Roman see, which, according 
whilst the lower clergy, and the popular classes in| to his conviction, had, through St. Peter, been 
the rising commonwealths of Italy, sided with the | entrusted by God with a supcrintendence over 
Pope. Henry IV. convoked, in the year 1076, a | them, would relapse into barbarism. In all this, 
council of German prelates at Worms, who pro-| Hildebrand, as belonging to the eleventh centur;, 
nounced the election of Hildebrand illegal, and| cannot be judged by the standard. of later 
sent a messenger to Rome, enjoining him to| times, when the popes presumed to apply his 
resign the papal office. Gregory retorted by ex-| principles, not to restore nations to their moral 
communicating, in a council held in Rome, the} life, but to trample them down, and impede 
king and his counsellors, and released his subjects, | their progress under mere arbitrary sway. The 
who were already dissatisfied with his tyrannical | heartfelt expression of deep sorrow at the corrup- 
rule, from their allegiance. A struggle, long in| tion of the clergy, and at the selfishness of secular 
duration, various in accident, dramatic in cha-| princes, in his letters to his friend Hugo of 
racter, ensued between the two parties, the} Cluny, the thoroughly impersonal conception of 
practical result of which was, amidst the conflict | the duties and responsibilities of his office, the 
of the two sovereignties by right divine, the rise | last words he uttered on his death-bed, prove, 
of municipal freedom in northern and central} beyond a doubt, that he was actuated by far 
Italy. higher motives than mere ambition and pride; 
It is not my object, in the limits of this paper, | whilst his genuine and practical religion is nobly 
to enter into the outward history of the question. | manifested in the following words, which are 
The events of the war between the two antago- | contained in one of his letters to the Marchioness 
nistic elements of feudal society in Germany and | Beatrice of Tuscany and her daughter Matilda:— 
Italy; the attitude assumed by the Pope—through | “To show love to our neighbour, and give aid to 
the frame of opinion peculiar to that age respect- | the unfortunate and the oppressed, through love 
ing the power of the Church to chastise spiritual | for God, this I consider more than prayer, fasting, 
rebellion and sin—towards the low-minded and | vigils, and other works, be they ever so numerous; 
worthless successor of Henry III.; the treatment | for true love is greater than all other virtues.” 
which the latter sustained at the Castle of| Hildebrand’s theocracy was but a means towards 
Canossa, waiting, during three days, under aj|a great moralend. And herein lies the difference 
winter sky, barefooted and in shabby garment, for | between him, who may be justly called a great 
papal absolution and pardon, are -the externals of | reformer, and his later successors. Well might 
that famous medieval drama. But as to the| he exclaim, when dying at Salerno, amidst his 
personal nature of Hildebrand, the tenor of | hew allies, the Normans of Sicily, “I have loved 
many a document among his own writings, and of | justice, and hated iniquity; therefore I die an 
many an act of his life, show that under his theo- | exile.” 
cratic pride ran a deep, earnest conviction of duty} The purely spiritual element in the religious 
—the consciousness of representing religion and | movement of those days had, however, no chance 
righteousness against immorality and lawlessness, | of success. The temporal interest in the hier- 
the people against their oppressors; and, though | archy, and the very nature of papal theocracy, 
unflinching in purpose, and stern towards evil-| were thoroughly antagonistic to it. The mon- 
doers, he was gentle and charitable to all ie | archs, on their side, insisted on the right of 
suffered and had no power of self-defence. Hej investiture; or if the Church would not submit 
was, in truth, a man superior to his times, and of | to it, on the giving up of all feudal tenures. One 
a profound insight into the moral obligations of | of the immediate successors of Gregory VII, 
rulers. He clearly perceived that the social world | Paschal II., who was personally inclined to adopt 
was sinking into universal anarchy, and deemed | the latter solution, yielded to the solicitations of 
the duty and essence of the Christian Church | Henry V., by consenting to the preliminaries of a 
strenuously to reclaim it to law and order. In|. treaty, through which the Church was to renounce 


that epoch of conquest and violence, the sacer- | all principalities, estates, and temporal privileges, 
| 











dotal power was, in his mind, the only legitimate | obtained by imperial investiture, from the time 
authority over men. Secular power, sucly as it | of Charlemagne, Louis the Pious, and Henry L, 
was, appeared to him but the offspring of usurpa-' and the emperor was thenceforth to abstain from 
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‘*T led her where the steep ascent 
Saw all my hills and pasture round.”—p. 626, 
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any interference in ecclesiastical freedom. The 
Christian abnegation of the Pope awoke a tre- 
mendoeus storm of indignation among bishops and 
prelates in Italy, as well asin Germany. He was 
overwhelmed with injuriés from the cardinals, 
who called him a heretic.* Paschal retired into 
solitude, and was preparing to resign the papal 
dignity when, recalled to Rome by his friends, he 
reluctantly consented to continue in office. The 
treaty, condemned by the high dignitaries of the 
Church, as though it were an attempt, not to 
restore its discipline, but to renounce some article 
of faith, was, of course, annulled; and the contest 
between the two powers went on for some years 
longer, till 1122, when the Concordat of Worms 

* See Muratori—“ Annali d'Italia,” vol. vi., year 1111, and 


the remarks of that honest churchman and great historian at 
p. 312, 








| between Calixtus II. and the above-named emperor 


was concluded. By that agreement, the independ. 
ence of canonical elections was nominally vouch. 
safed to the Church by the emperor, who retained, 
however, the substantial privilege of secular: in. 
vestiture, only consenting to leave the ring and 
crosier to the spiritual part of the ceremony 
whilst he bestowed the temporalities and regalia 
to the bishops by the transmission of the sceptre. 
Thus the condition of the Church remained essen- 
tially unchanged—a source of all the protests 
which, from age to age, have progressively sprung 
up from the religious and civil conscience of man- 
kind against the abuses of the hierarchy. The 
particulars «given abofe, it is hoped, will lead us 
to a better understanding of those events in the 
history of Italy which our own lifetime may 
witness. AvRELIO Sarr. 








A WOOING. 


GS WOOED, but could not win her, though 
My hands were full of gems and gold; 
And to her beauty bending low, 
I proffered wealth in sums untold: 
She said that not for such as this, 
Oxtrebly such, could love be sold. 





. 
3 II. 
I led her where the steep ascent 
Saw all my hills and pasture round; 
To Where the far horizon bent, 
Or dim blue forests clothed the ground; 
I called it hers that she alone 
Should in my roll of wealth be found. 


III. 


She turned on me her wandering view 
With sad reproach in eys and mien ; 

And “ God,” she said, “ to me and you 
Hath given diverse hearts, I ween: 

I would not barter that is mine 
For thrice what I this day have seen.” 


IV. 


We parted, and the years went by: 
In gold and purple went by me; 
On her they cast an evil eye, 
And moved in cold sterility. 
And once again I proffered all, 
In vain to changeless constancy. 











Vv. 


My wounded love was fain to turn, 
And sate itself with wild desires ; 

I strove that fiercer flames might burn 
And sear my heart to softer fires ; 

But there is laughter filled with pain, 
A path where every footstep tires. 


VI. 


I sought for other comfort, swept 

The lonely fields, the.crowded ways ; 
About my ruined life there crept 

A growth of weeds—the faded days— 
And hid me from the’pleasant dews 

Of grief, and from the hopeful rays. 


Vit, 


T let each fancy work its will, 
All careless of my wasting age; 

And drank of pride and pleasure still, 
Although the draught could not assuage 

The fevered thirst of heart and brain, 
When love can rest not from his rage. 


VIII. 


A little, and my fortunes ran 

Their utmost length; I stood alone, 
A stricken wreck of what was man, 

When friends are turned to him as stone: 
Then last with this my utter loss, 


I won what did for all atone. 
J. 8: 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEEPDALE VICARAGE,” “ MARK WARREN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


composure when Helen entered. Beyond 
o4| 2 trifling paleness, and a tremor of the 
TABO/4 bs} hand, too slight to be perceptible, no 
fees trace remained of the agitation into 
which the late conversation with her husband had 
thrown her. 

She looked at Helen with her usual sharpness. 
“Well, Miss Percival, so you have brought home the 
work at last.” . 

Helen put back her thick crape veil ere she replied. 
There was no Sophy present to invite her to a seat, 
so she remained standing. “I'm sorry,” she began, 
taking the roll of work frdm her satchel. “I should 
have finished it——-” here her voice faltered, “ but 
for my poor father’s death.” 

“Oh, your father is dead, then, is he? Had you 
not better sit down?” said Mrs. Chillingham, scan- 
ning Helen’s new mourning from top to foé. 

Helen sat down, and wiped away an involuntary 
tear. 

“Very sudden at last, was it nob?” resumed Mrs. 
Chillngham, in a tone meant to express some kind of 
condolence. 

“Yes, at the last it was sudden,” replied Helen, 
striving to overcome her emotion; “very sudden 
indeed.” 

“Ah, well! such things will happen,” said Mrs. 
Chillingham, with a sigh of resignation. “No doubt 
it was a happy release; he had been ill a long time. 
Pray have you finished the work?” added she, with 
vastly more interest. 

Helen gave it to her, and sat a few minutes, her 
handkerchief to her eyes. The painful associations 
which crowded on her mind were almost more than 
she could bear. 

Mrs. Chillingham took her usual minute survey, 
not omitting a stitch. Then she said, “Are you 
going to remain at Workstone, Miss Percival ?” 

“T hope so,” replied Helen, “if I can get sufficient 
employment to enable me to do so.” 

“Ah! we must all of us work,” said Mrs. Chilling- 
ham, in an irritable tone. “ I am sure I work hard 
enough !” 

Helen made no reply to this speech. 

“T cannot give you any more sewing to-day, Miss 
Percival ; it is not convenient. If we are all going 
to rack and ruin,” thought she, “I had best begin to 
économise in time.” 

Helen looked disappointed. 





RS. CHILLINGHAM had recovered her | 





“Yes,” replied Helen, surprised. It was very un- 
usual for Mrs. Chillingham to express the least in 
terest or curiosity about Helen’s private concerns. 

“Well, I should advise you to set up a school, or 
something of that sort. There are plenty of ways 
by which people can earn their bread,” said Mrs. 
Chillingham, in the same irritable tone. “Here is 
your money, Miss Percival.” 

Helen took it. The fear that it was the last she 
should receive fell cold on her heart. “It was just 
now I wanted it the most,” thought she. “Ah me! 
how are we to live?” 

Still, sad as her own case was, it was light com- 
pared to that of the unhappy woman whom she left 
sitting in her mansion, and surrounded, apparently, 
by all that wealth could give. If there was a 
wretched, despairing being in the world that day, it 
was Mrs. Hector Chillingham. 

As Helen turned out of the great gates which gave 
admittance to the grounds of Mr. Chillingham, a 
lady on horseback came cantering towards her. 

It was Sophy Hensman come to pay a morning 
visit to her Aunt Chillingham. * 

Helen would fain have passed unnoticed, but 
Sophy’s eyes were too quick for that. She stopped 
and called out, in a tone of pleasure, “I am sure 
that must be Miss Percival.” 

Helen had no alternative but to stop - and as 
she did so, Sophy, whe was a capital ho man, 
nimbly alighted, and, giving the bridle to the ¥room 
in attendance, gathered up her habit, and advanced 
to meet her. 

“T am so glad to see you again, Miss Mercival! 
I hope you are well.” 

“Quite well, thank you, Miss Hensman,” replied 
Helen, still rather stiffly. 

“May I come and see you now, if you please? 

h, I am so sorry!” and she glanced at Helen’s black 
dress. 

Helen’s eyes were again full of tears. It was a 
trying morning to her. 

“T will not detain you, Miss Percival,” said Sophy, 
in a tone of sympathy, “but do say I may come and 
see you. Indeed, I wish to be a friend ;” and she 
held out her hand with such a persuasive gesture 
that Helen was half-conquered. 

“We shall be very glad. It is very kind of you,” 
said she, still with a trifle of reluctance. 

“If she must come, I suppose she must,” thought 


| Helen, when Sophy had cantered on. “But, ah! 
| how are we to live?” 


“T am sorry, as it happens,” continued Mrs. | It was a difficult question, and she had not solved 
Chillingham, “but I can’t help it. I shall be very| it when she reached home. Indeed, the solution 


happy to recommend you.” 
“Thank you,” replied Ellen, gratefully. 


seemed further off than ever. The first object that 
met her view was the radiant countenance of 


“TI dare say you will do very well. You have a| Dolores. She came skipping out to meet her sister, 


sister, have you not ?” 


gaily almost as ever. 
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“Qh, Helen! I have been working so hard! I 
have almost finished a screen. I have never got up, 
except once, since you went away. Isn’t it pretty?” 

“Very pretty, indeed, my darling,” said Helen, 
fondly, and taking the screen in her hand. “Why, 
Dolores, you might almost make your fortune.” 

“Tf I did, Helen, you should have half. You 
dear, good Helen! And what do you think,” and 
she hid her face on her sister’s shoulder, laughing 
softly all the time—“who do you think has been 
here?” 

“IT don’t know, Iam sure. Who has, Dolores?” 

“Guess, Helen, guess;” and there was another 
smothered laugh. 


“Tam a bad guesser, dear. Tell me, please.” 


“ Archibald Cranstead. But I did not see him,” | 


continued Dolores, her face still hidden ; “I served 
him such a trick!” 

“ What did you do?” 
anxiety in Helen’s tone. 

“JT will tell you what I did. Susan was gone for 
some milk for the pudding, and there was no one at 
home but me. I saw him coming, ever such a way 
off, and I jumped up and locked the front door. Oh, 


There was a touch of keen 


it was such fun! and put down the blind, and hid 
myself behind the curtain to peep. Helen, ysu 
would have laughed yourself into fits,” and Dolores, | 
giddy as ever, burst into one of her silvery 
peals. 

“Well, well, what did he do?” asked Helen, 


anxiously. 

“He came, Helen, I watched him through a little 
hole in the curtain—that little round hole that I 
burnt with the candle—when——” ° 

“Yes, yes,” said Helen, impatiently. 
Dolores, he came——” 

“He came, and rang a loud peal at the: bell. Oh, 
how I shook with laughing! It’s such fun teasing 
him. Then, when no one came, he rang again; and 
then he came to the window and rapped at it; and 


« Well, 


when he could not make anybody hear or come, he | 


went away in suck a passion! He was quite black 
in the face, Helen, and looked so ugly; and then out 
I danced, and put up the blind, and undid the door. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


| THE next morning, when Helen tapped at her sister’s 
| door, saying, as usual, “It is time to get up, dear,” 
, no Dolores answered, and Helen found that the bird 

had flown. Dolores, in the ardour of her repentance 
/and her reformation, had been at work since day. 
| light. 

There she was in the room below; the little 
| table drawn up to the window, the paint-box and 
| the screens before her, and her face wearing an ex- 
| pression of intentness and of industry quite unusual 
to it. 

“See, Helen, I have been at work ever so long. 
You lazy, Helen, coming down at this time of the 
day,” and she gave her a succession of kisses. “Don’t 
you see, I mean to earn all the money ?” 

Helen embraced her affectionately. 

“Tam sure you are very good, dear. Now, I will 
-give you some breakfast.” 

“ As if I hadn’t made the coffee, and got everything 
ready. Here is the toast, piping hot, and the new- 
| laid egg Susan has boiled for me. I wish you would 


have one, Helen. And I am going to be so good, and 


| as busy as a bee,” added she, giving a pirouette 
round the room, with all the lightness and airiness 
of a butterfly. 

«Have you any more work, Helen, from that odious 
Mrs. Chillingham ?” Dolores found time to inquire. 

“She has none to give me, dear, at present,” re- 
plied Helen, sadly. 

“Never mind, Helen ; it won’t in the least signify! 
I can earn a great deal of money, and we can part 
with Susan, and live as economically as possible,” 
said Dolores, with an air of great wisdom. “I can 
do the work of the house easily, Helen, easily!” 

Helen laughed. ‘You have forgotten your dislike 
to brown pots, then, Dolores.” 

“Oh, I don’t care about the brown pots. I am 
sure I could cook the dinners, and do everything. 
Pray, eat a good breakfast, Helen. You need not be 
in the least uneasy. Only trust to me. I will tell 
| Susan.” 
| “No, no, pray don’t, my dear—not now,” cried 








And I won’t look at him or speak to him as long as | Helen, hastily. She had a dread lest Dolores should 
I live!” added Dolores, vehemently, and her tone | flash suddenly upon the old woman, who was getting 
deepening into seriousness. ‘I won’t, Helen, for the her breakfast, and moot some extraordinary scheme, 


sake of poor dear papa.” 

“T hope not, indeed, Dolores,’ said Helen, 
anxiously. “He is a wicked young man.” 

«And so ugly, Helen! See, I have made a picture 
of him. These are his eyes, and that is his nose, 
and his mouth, and this is how he looks when he is 
out of temper. What a fright it is, to be sure!” 
and she threw the caricature in the fire. 

Helen still looked anxious—so anxious, indeed, did 
she feel that she debated with herself whether she 
should not leave the neighbourhood. 

“IT would rather follow her to the grave,” thought 
she, “than see her the wife of one who is univer- 
sally called “the curse of the Cransteads!” for 
Helen knew how well he deserved the title. 


| to the bewilderment of poor Susan’s intellects—“ not 
| now, dear; I will arrange all that.” 

“Do, Helen, if you please ;” and Dolores resumed 
her seat. ‘“ We must go upon the most rigid plan, I 
assure you.” 

“T think we must,” replied Helen, excessively 
amused, and wondering how long this fit of economy 
would last. 

Dolores finished her breakfast in haste. ‘I must 
not lose a moment, Helen; I am going to be 80 
busy!” and she settled herself at the stand by the 
window, and renewed her exertions with great energy. 
Helen, meanwhile, retired to her room to write to 
Joyce. 

She did not dwell on the difficulties of her position; 
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she merely said that she and her sister were trying 
to keep up the home. She had scarce written the 
words, when a light footstep came hurrying up the 
stairs, and a minute after, in darted Dolores. 

“Qh, Helen, Helen! he is come again!” 

“Come! who come? how you have startled me, 
Dolores !” 

“He is come! 
window, though I flew like lightning. 
ringing at the bell.” 

Helen’s face began to wear that cold stern look, 
which it assumed on certain oecasions: for it dawned 
upon her, in all its unpleasantness, that the he was 
meant for Archibald Cranstead; a suspicion which 
amounted to certainty, when she heard his voice in 
the room below. 

“There, Helen!” and her face was beautiful with 
the changeful hues that began to flit across it— 
“there! Susan has let him in! What are we to 
do now ?” 

“T will go down and speak to him,’ 
in an icy tone. 

“Do, Helen! I won’t go! I wouldn’t for my 
life!” cried Dolores, giddily, and giving one of her 
favourite pirouettes round the room. 

“Dolores, pray be serious,” said Helen, reprovingly. 
Her sister’s entire forgetfulness of the past was 
shocking to her. 

“JT can’t be serious, Helen ! it is not in my nature. 
Perhaps, when I am an old woman, and wear 
spectacles———” 

But Helen was in tears. Had not the tampering 
with this man caused that her father should die 
alone? With one of her flashing movements, Dolores 
was beside her. 

“Don’t cry, Helen! I am going to stay up-stairs, 
while you send my—my lover—— Well, he is my 
lover, Helen,” added she, with a coquettish toss of 
her head. 

“Oh! no—no, Dolores; pray don’t say so 
Helen, terrified. 

A silvery peal of laughter broke from the lips of 
Dolores. “But I don’t want him, Helen. I hate 
the very sight of him. There never was anybody in 
the world I hated so much! You may tell him so if 
you like;” and Dolores, her repentance scarce six 
days old, danced gaily out of the room. 

Archibald Cranstead, meanwhile, had been duly 
almitted by Susan, and was standing at the window, 
his whole attention fixed on the screen Dolores had 
been painting. He had it in his hand, and as the 
door opened, he turned round with a look of keen 
impatience. 

But, lo! instead of Dolores, he beheld Helen! 

“What does she want with me, I wonder?” 
thought he, extremely disconcerted. 

Helen was no favourite of his, nor ever could be. 
She advanced into the room in her usual quiet 
manner. It was a grievous disappointment, this 
sad, sombre woman, instead of his brilliant, capti- 
vating Dolores. 

“Pray is Miss Dolores at home?” he asked, bluntly. 


I am sure he saw me through the 
Hark! he is 


said Helen, 


ha 


cried 





“She is,” replied Helen: for Helen never tam- 
pered in any way with the truth. 

“Well, then, I called to see her,” said Archibald, 
still more bluntly; as if he had said, “To see her, 
not you.” 

Helen was not at all shaken in her purpose by 
his rudeness. She knew with whom she had to 
deal; and she knew also that to dally with such 
an evil would, as far as her sister was concerned, be 
destruction. 

“T called to see her,” repeated Archibald, getting 
impatient, because Helen did not immediately 
reply. 

When she did speak, her answer did not please him 
much better than her silence. “My sister declines 
to see you, Mr. Cranstead,” said she, firmly. “Our 
dear father’s recent decease ———” 

“Oh, yes! I know—I know,” interrupted Archi- 
bald, in a voice destitute of a spark of feeling: “ but 
why does she decline ?” 

“Because,” said Helen, resolved not to flinch a 
hair’s breadth, “she wishes, will all due—”’ respect 
she could not say—“ with all due courtesy, to decline 
your attentions.” 

“T don’t believe it! It’s your own invention,” 
cried Archibald, furiously ; “elder sisters always try 
to prevent the young ones from getting married.” 

A soft titter was distinctly heard outside the door, 
as Archibald flung out this speech. He flew to 
open it. He thought he should find Dolores; but 
Dolores was not visible. He came back more furious 
than ever. 

“Tt is of no use your trying to hoodwink me, Miss 
Percival,” said he, ina loud, angry voice. “I intend 
to marry your sister.” 

There was no titter this time. 

“Why should she be ground down with poverty? 
why should she toil and slave, when I am rich, and 
willing to bestow my riches upon her—when she 
might be the first lady in the county?” 

She whom he addressed knew that it was wrong. 
She knew it was not gold that glittered; but she 
could find no words with which to combat his 
arguments. All she could think was, repeating it, 
over and over to herself, “I will take her away. 
I will escape with her at once—at once, as for her 
life!” 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


“I wii escape with her, as for her life!” She kept 
thinking thus, as Archibald Cranstead poured out his 
arguments. 

He was in carnest : this, at least, must be granted 
him—thoroughly in earnest, when he offered to 


marry Dolores. He was passionately—blindly in 
love with her. He was a man who hated opposition ; 
the very fact of there being any let or hindrance 
whatever, would make him more resolute to carry 
his point. 

He thought there was no one in the world to be 
compared to Dolores. Her disdain, her coquettish- 
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all fanned the flame. Almeria, who threw herself at | disastrous as for her to marry Archibald Cranstead,” 
his feet, he despised. Dolores who lorded it over | The favourable moment for broaching the subject 
him, and set him at naught, he idolised. How long of removal came at last. Dolores had returned 
this feeling would last, was another matter; and from her walk, as gay and fascinating as ever. A 


what kind of foundation it was to build upon for remnant of her former goodness—one solitary rem. 


future happiness, was another matter likewise. nant—came back. After dinner, she brought out 
It was looking forward to the future, which made | her screens. 
Helen desperate. | “TI am going to be industrious again, Helen,” 


When he was gone, for he did not succeed in | said she. 
obtaining an interview with Dolores, and the society | The afternoon passed in unwonted silence. Both 
of Helen, especially under such circumstances, was | sisters were busy with their fingers. What Dolores 
annoying to him—when he was gone, she felt a sense | was thinking about, we cannot tell; but Helen was 
of relief; relief, that is, just for the moment: for , meditating a flight. 
there was no doubt the matter would not rest here.| When the dusk of evening had come, and Dolores 
He had threatened, as he went away, that it should | had risen, and said, gaily, “I will finish my screens 
not. to-morrow. I mean to get up early, and work all 
“T will marry your sister, see if I don’t!” day,”’ Helen seized at once upon her opportunity. 
Helen shuddered, at the words, but she had not! “Dolores,” she began, “I have been considering 
time to digest her plan of escape. Dolores, with far | over what you said yesterday, and I fancy there was 
more quietness than usual, had come back into the , some wisdom in it.” 
room. “Was there? I am not very wise, though,” said 
“Well dear! the coast is quite clear; I have sent |} Dolores, with a short laugh. ? 
him away,” said Helen, cheerfully. “You said, dear, that you should like to leave this 
“T see you have, Helen; of course you liked send- | part of the country, and to travel about.” 


| 
{ 
| 


ing him away.” Dolores was silent. She was standing by the fire, 


There was a pettishness in the tone, which jarred | looking intently into it. 
on Helen’s ear; but she made no comment. “After all, it might be the best. Housekeeping 
“You are doing your screens very nicely, Dolores; | is very expensive, do what we will. Suppose we 
you will soon have finished this pair.” make the experiment, Dolores?” 


“JT shan’t do any more to day, though,” said} Dolores made no reply, but a curious look stole 
Dolores, shortly, and gathering up her paints in aj into her face. 





hurry. “Should you like it, dear?” 
Helen was silent. “No, Helen, I shouldn’t like it; and what is more, 
“T don’t see why I should work myself to death, | I do not mean to go.” 
just because ue She spoke so defiantly, there was such a world of 
She paused, She was putting away the brushes in| opposition in her tone, that Helen exclaimed, in 
her box. Her face looked flushed and excited. surprise, “ Dolores!” 
“Because what, dear?” asked Helen, kindly and “Oh, yes!” and the defiant expression came out, 
patiently. more and more; “it is all very fine to cry out, 
“Well, because we are poor;” and she dashed | Dolores. I know what you want!” She stopped, 
away an angry tear. “If we were like other! and gave a short, dry laugh. Helen looked at her 
people——” in alarm. 
Again she stopped. “But, Dolores,” said she, hastily and persuasively, 
“ Say what is on your mind, Dolores; I can bear it, | “if we went to Spain-——” 
however unjust,” said Helen, calmly. “TI do not care about Spain! I mean to stop here, 


“But I shan’t say it, if I don’t choose!” retorted | Helen. You can go, if you like.” 
Dolores, thoroughly out of humour. Her goodness “ Dolores—but no! you are too unkind,” and Helen, 
had been, like the early cloud and the morning | overcome by the difficulties that hemmed her in on 
dew. every side, burst into tears. 
Helen said no more then: she saw it was not Dolores took not an atom of notice, she could be 
the time; but she knew very well what it was she | hard as a flint if she chose. 
must do: take Dolores away. “Tt is you, Helen, who are unkind: you want me 
She went back to finish her letter. Dolores had to be ground down——” 
put away the screens, and, from the window at| Again she stopped. She had let out the word 
which she sat writing, Helen saw her fluttering unawares. She stopped in some confusion, and @ 





down the field, on her way to Workstone. | minute after, with one of her flashing movements, 
“She said, she’d like a bit of a walk. Poor thing! | glided from the room. 
it’s lonesome for her,” said old Susan, kindly. | It was evident that, at this juncture, no argunient 


“TI think Dolores will go,” mused Helen. “It will would induce Dolores to go, and Helen might spare 


be very sad,” and she glanced round the familiar | her breath. No; not even to Spain! 
room; “and the risk will be very great; but not (To be continued.) 


ness, her tyranny, and indeed her entire indifference, | greater than that. Oh no! nothing would be go 
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“Time and tide wait for no man.” 






yi EYOND all question, the Mermaid’s Cave 

B wes the wonder of St. Oliph’s. No 
| visitor to that popular watering-place 
y AN could be said to have properly inves- 
tigated its claims upon public considera- 
tion, unless he had inspected the beauties of this 
marvellous triumph of Nature’s handiwork. Lying 
in the midst of a network of rocks, that were always 
covered at high water, it was very difficult of access; 
indeed, no entrance could be effected except just 
before, or very soon after, low tide. When at the 
flood, the small opening, through which at other times 
there was just room enough for a boat to pass, was 
completely closed up, and the densest darkness prevailed 
in the vaulted chamber within, which was like a huge 
mausoleum. The pleasure-boat keepers of St. Oliph’s 
had very soon learnt that excursions to the Mermaid’s 
Cave proved far more lucrative than any other marine 
trips, for most persons, nervous old ladies especially, 
felt how completely they were at the mercy of their 
guide, when they found themselves gliding through 
the slimy, narrow passage that led into it, and extra 
shillings or two were always forthcoming, “if the 
man would only be careful, and be sure and not run 
any risk.’’ Once gained, no one could fail to be 
struck with the magnificence of the spectacle presented 
to the astonished gaze, as the light of the flaming 
torches reflected upon the roof of hanging crystals 
above seemed to reveal thousands upon thousands 
of glittering diamonds, just as if the picture of one 
of those gorgeous palaces described in the “ Arabian 
Nights” had been realised. Then, as the boatman 
shouted aloud to show off the echo, each shining 
cone seemed to repeat his tones, one to the other, 
til the sound was lost in a gentle murmur, that 
seemed to hover in mid-air. 

One of the St. Oliph’s pleasure-boats belonged to 
a boy of the name of Dicky Virtue, more familiarly 
known among the frequenters of the beach as “the 
Orphan.” ‘When he was yet in long clothes, he had 
lost both father and mother by a terrible epidemic, 
that had almost decimated the town, and owed his 
bringing-up and education to the workhouse, from 
whose parental control he had emancipated himself 
at the age of ten, preferring to earn a precarious 
livelihood as a Jack-in-the-water, to being appren- 
ticed to a shoemaker. Dicky was essentially of a 
business turn; he perfectly well understood that there 
were twelve pence in each shilling; and he equally 
appreciated the importance of economy. Somehow 
or other, by the time he was fourteen years old, he 
had accumulated sufficient capital to enable him to 
buy a small second-hand pleasure-boat, with which 
the owner was parting on his retirement into private 
life, and, having had her done up, commenced to 
invite the St. Oliph’s public generally “to take a 
tow.” The speculation turned out successfully; for 











although he was so young, he had, so to speak, been 
brought up and educated on salt water, and was just 
as expert in the management of a boat as his older 
and more experienced brother boatmen. Naturally 
enough, the juvenile portion of the community were 
particularly fond of patronising Dicky, and it was 
extraordinary to observe the marvellous manner in 
which he had gained the confidence of papas and 
mammas. 

There is a well-used old saying, 
have the more you want,” and so it was with our 
“jolly young waterman.” His worst fault was his 
avarice. Unlike others of his own age, he loved 
making money, and hated spending it. His greatest 
pleasure was to hoard it away in a little box, which, 
unknown to any one, he kept secreted in a hole that 
he had made in the floor of his room underneath his 
bed. Every sixpence that he was obliged to spend 
gave him as much pain as drawing a tooth would 
have done. When he had had a particularly good 
day’s work, he would sit down and count over his 
earnings such a number of times, grumbling all the 
while, that he had not made more. This greediness 
could not long pass without notice, and gradually 
the boatmen of St. Oliph’s came to shake their 
heads, and say, “If that orphin goes on a-screwing 
and a-grinding hisself like that, he won’t come to 
no good end.” 

I am going to tell how his avarice made him do 
something very wicked, and got him into great 
danger. One fine afternoon, Dicky secured a pro- 
mising pair of customers for a visit to the Mermaid’s 
Cave, in the persons of an old lady and her little 
nephew. The day was lovely, the sea smooth as the 
face of a mirror; in fact, a more suitable opportunity, 
both in respect of tide and weather, could not have 
been chosen. Now this old lady, Mrs. Martin by 
name, had a habit of always carrying her purse in 
her hand, under the impression that it was safer 
there than in her pocket. How far she was justi- 
fied in this opinion we shall presently see. All went 
as well as could be, the entrance to the Mermaid’s 
Cave was duly gained, and after a good deal of 
fuss and entreaty on Mrs. Martin’s part, to take 
every possible precaution, the interior was gained, 
and all its beauties unfolded for the edification 
of Dicky’s passengers. The good old lady was lost 
in astonishment and admiration, and, forgetful of 
her purse, clapped her hands in the ecstasy of her 
delight, which, by some means or other, gave it a 
jerk, and it went overboard. Great was her tribu- 
lation: what was she to do? was there no possi- 
bility of recovering it? Dicky assured her, in the 
most emphatic manner, that there was not, adding, 
that the water was so deep as to render search 
useless. So Mrs. Martin returned to St. Oliph’s 
in a very disconsolate state of mind, and minus 
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her purse, fully satisfied that it was irrecoverably 
lost. 

That same night, when all the St. Oliph’s world was 
in bed and asleep, Dicky crept down to the beach, 
and putting a kind of dredge, called a “crawler,” into 
his boat, launched her, and paddled his way softly 
towards the Mermaid’s Cave. His pale face looked 
almost ghastly, as the moon, suddenly appearing 
from behind a bank of leaden-coloured cloud, lit up 
the sleeping sea. The sudden brightness startled 
him; he loved the darkness better than the light; 
for he knew, by the thumping of his heart against 
his side, and the clammy sweat of fear upon his face 
and hands, that the errand on which he was bent was 
a bad one. The wind, coming down from the cliffs 
beneath whose shadow he was making his way, was 
moaning and sighing as if in pain and pity. Above, 
the surface of the heavens seemed shifty and 
threatening. 

Had he not better turn back, instead of prowling 
thus in the silent night upon the great highway of 
waters, with a shameful object in his heart? So he 
asked himself; but then there rose before his eyes 
the vision of the fat, comfortable-looking purse, and 
he thought of what it might contain. Prudence 
was conquered, honour abandoned, all was forgotten, 
save the greedy avarice, that hurried him in through 
the narrow entrance of the Mermaid’s Cave. Then 
he fastened the torch he had lighted in the bow of 
his boat, and set himself to the work of fishing-up 
the lost treasure. After a long search, just as he was 
about to abandon further labour as hopeless, he 
caught the fish he had been trying to hook. But 
now he had it within his reach, he shrank from touch- 
ing it with his hands. He dragged the crawler in, and 
flung it with its contents into the corner of the boat. 

And now to make the best of his way home. 

In the prosecution of his evil enterprise he had 
forgotten the existence of time and tide, that wait for 
no man! 

The entrance to the Mermaid’s Cave was closed up 
by a barrier of waters, and Dicky knew in a moment 
that he would have to wait some four or five hours 
before he could escape from his imprisonment. 
Locked in his adamantine chamber, the thickness of 
whose walls shut out all sound of the outer world, he 
could not hear the storm that was raging without. 

Judging from the time at which he had started, 
Dicky was convinced that it was now not far off 
midnight, and that the earliest hour at which he 
could hope to obtain his release could not be much 
before four o’clock in the morning, when the fisher- 
men portion of the St. Oliph’s world would be stirring. 
What account was he to give of himself? As is 
always the case with a novice in crime, the reaction 
that followed on its commission brought conscience 
down in a full flood upen him. Hitherto Dicky had 
only felt that he was greedy and avaricious, now he 
knew that he was a thief. As he picked up the purse 
from the corner into which he had thrown it, the 
touch seemed to burn his fingers, the air was as if 
filled with faces that frowned threateningly upon him, 





he sank down on one of the seats of his boat, and 
his head dropped between his knees for very shame. 

Suddenly the torch went out, and he was left in 
darkness, as of the grave, with no means of rekindling 
the flame, thus to wait till the time for his liberation 
should arrive. So through the gloom he remained,” 
with no companion but his own bitter thoughts. 

Slowly the tide fell, till at length the top of the tiny 
arched passage, through which access was gained, 
was uncovered. As the entrance opened, the roar ag 
of distant thunder startled Dicky from his reflections, 
What could it be? A momentary thought answered 
him. Slowly he moved his boat through the narrow 
passage, but just as the bow gotto the end, he felt 
a shock that drove him back almost into the cave, 
wetting him to the skin and introducing an ur. 
pleasant quantity of water into his craft. 

Then he knew that the Storm Fiend was abroad, 
and that he must remain a prisoner till that fiend 
had played out his wild dance on the crests of the 
green billows. How long would it be? He began 
to feel he was in peril; retribution had followed 
swift upon his sin, and as yet he could not tah; 
how his punishment would end. 

Once more the tide flowed and shut him in, in ime 
penetrable darkness. Shivering and frightened, he 


realised how entirely he was in the hands of. Pro a 
vidence. Then, when the waters receded again, he 
sought to make his escape, but with a more disastrous 


result than on the first occasion. One of the ; 
of his boat was sprung by the force of the wave that. 
met him, and left an aperture through which the 
water leaked. Was he to be drowned in this gloomy 
vault? Dicky was no coward, he had borne up won. 
derfully for a boy of his age under his perils; but. 
now he began to grow hopeless, and, falling on his _ 
knees, he prayed only as human beings can pray 
when the shadow of death is upon them. Slowly the 
water made its way into the boat, gathering about 
him; but still he remained, entreating pardon and 
mercy. Then, as if the good Spirit had come down 
ever raging tempest and angry storm, piercing in 
its ethereal flight the rocky walls, and resting upon 
his soul, a bright, happy feeling stole over him, 
despair fled away, and he felt in his heart that he 
was forgiven. Inspired with sudden vigour, he ap- 
plied himself energetically to the task of baling out 
the water from his boat, and, as if to encourage him 
in his labour, a ray of sunlight came dancing in 
through the watery passage. For two whole nights 
and a day had the tempest kept him in confinement, 
and now he saw that its anger was spent, and that 
he was free to pass out of his prison, a wiser, though 
very hungry boy. 

Mrs. Martip’s purse was duly restored to her, but 
not without Dicky’s confessing to her the course he, 
had contemplated taking with it. He who guides 
the destinies of men, in whose hands rests the order- 
ing of time and tide, had made even the waves his 
ministers, to bring this lad back to his duty, and to: 
teach him in future years to be honourable and up-: 
right in all his dealings. : 





